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SATURDAY, MARCH 


ANOTHER LINER FIRE: 
PASSENGER SHIP LAY IN SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS, 


Following upon a grave and disturbing series of ship-fires—five in the Mersey in thirty 
hours and twelve in British ships in five weeks—came on March 8 an outbreak of fire in 
the world’s largest liner, the “Queen Elizabeth.” The ‘ Queen Elizabeth,"’ which had 
on the previous day discharged all her passengers after her last trooping service voyage, 
was lying at Southampton Docks. Shortly after 9 a.m. the alarm was given of fire in 


FIREMEN FIGHTING AN OUTBREAK IN THE “QUEEN ELIZABETH,” 
AFTER COMPLETING HER LAST TROOPING 


the isolation hospital on the port side of the promenade deck. 
and fire-engines from as far as 20 miles away were rushed to the scene 
smoke, the flames were soon under control and by eleven the fire was cut. 
Fire Force officers and officials of the Cunard-White Star Line immediately went on 


board to discuss the possibility that saboteurs had been at work 
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Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


16, 1946. 


AS THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
VOYAGE. 
A general alarm went out 


Despite dense 
Police officers, 
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} there was a prize for injustice I think I should 

award it this week to the local government 
authority who, prior to the war, condemned a number 
of fishermen’s cottages, paid an octogenarian £6 com- 
pensation for the site value of his dwelling, and has 
ever since—according to my evening paper—rented it 
to him at six shillings a week. The facts may not be 
as I have stated them—they are merely as my paper 
reported them—and I may be doing the local authority 
concerned an injustice : J very much hope so. In any 
case, the real blame is not so much to be 
laid at the door of the local authority 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


themselves were representative of strong and diverse 
individual interests which were in no way dependent 
on the Party majority of which they formed a part. 
And as the individual Members of Parliament, like 
those of the electorate they represented, were strongly 
imbued with the ideals of Christian justice in which 
they and the whole nation were still educated, any 
crying injustice done in the King’s name was likely 
to be challenged in Parliament itself. The only ex- 
ception was where some interest was involved which 


justice. Since men—all men—are erring and fallible 
creatures and so are not merely capable of wrong 
but are mathematically certain sooner or later to 
commit wrong, this is bound to result in what is wrong 
being declared to be no wrong. In other words, by 
maintaining that the King or the heir to his powers, 
Parliament, can do no wrong, the present interpretation 
put on our constitution makes injustice right wherever 
it is the will of the Parliamentary majority or of those 
to whom that majority chooses to delegate its 

authority. Hence, in the eyes of the 

law, it is apparently right that an aged 





enney 


and its officials as at that of the Parlia- 
ment which, contrary to every canon of 
justice and principle of liberty, delegated 
to others such tyrannical and inequitable  \\ 


y 
\ ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
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THE PASSING OF THE FLEET PRISON. 
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\. fisherman should be dispossessed of his 
house, be given utterly inadequate 
compensation based on the mere site 
value of that house, and then be 





powers. In our time successive Parlia- 
ments have repeatedly given such powers 
away. In doing so, their members have 
all unconsciously betrayed both the 
trust bestowed on them by the electorate 
and the birthright of our people. It 
is time that this should be realised. 

The reason why Parliament, regardless 
of natural justice and common sense, is 
able to grant such powers to one subject 
over the rights of another is to be found 
in our history. In the early seventeenth 
century a Scottish pedant, elevated to 
the throne of England, advanced the im- 
pertinent and alien doctrine that the 
King was above the law and could do no 
wrong. The sins of the fathers being 
visited upon their children rather than 
upon themselves, it was not the royal 
pedant who paid for his foolish arrogance 
with his head but his son. Unfortunately, 
though James I.’s political crime was ex- 
piated, the evil doctrine he had enunci- 
ated, utterly contrary though it was to 
the whole spirit of British and, indeed, 
human history, survived the failure of his 
cause and the expulsion of his race. It was 





mulcted annually. by the dispossessor 
in sums several times the value of the 
so-called compensation. Similar acts of 
injustice were done, of course, in the 
past, but then, they could be stigmatised 
for what they were—offences against 
human justice and decency. But now, 
in England, as a result of the legal 
fiction of which I have written, they 
are both lawful and right. 

Against such moral abuse of Parlia- 
mentary power there was until recently 
another powerful safeguard—the inde- 
pendence and magisterial supremacy of 
the Courts of Law. The officers of the 
Executive were well aware that if they 
did wrong to the subject in excess of 
their lawful powers, however noble and 
beneficent their motives might have 
been—and the motives. of our Civil 
Servants are always noble and bene- 
ficent—they would have to face the 
awful scrutiny and publicity of the 
King’s Judges and the People’s Juries. 
It is not the kind of scrutiny that any 
official, be he never so well-intentioned, 
cares to face. That is why in recent 
years our senior Civil Servants, taking 





unconsciously adopted by the Parliamen- 
tary leaders who triumphed over the 





“THE RACKET-GROUND, FLEET-PRISON.” 


advantage of overburdened and too often 
inexperienced leg- 








Stuarts and, by 
a legal fiction, 
imperceptibly em- 
bodied into the 
constitution. 
This legal fic- 
tion was the adage 
that the King can 
do no wrong, 
though applied 
under a system 
by which the 
King could do 
nothing at all 
save by leave 
and desire of the 
majority in Par- 
liament. From 
this it followed 
that the majority 
party in Parlia- 
ment, so flong 
as it remained a 
majority, could do 








“At length, the Prison of ‘The 
Fleet’ has been abolished, and 
removed, after an existence of nearly 
eight centuries, as a © ee of security 
or confinement, the terror of 
evil-doers of nant every grade. 
disappearance of such a pile. . . 
is too interesting an event to pass 
without graphic chronicle; and 
although the building itself was 
little more than sixty years old, the 
locus in quo is storied with associa- 
tions of a very attractive character ; 
as its cells and dungeons have been 
peopled by political and religious 
martyrs, and men of more pliant 
consciences, whom the law sstig- 
matises as debtors. . . . The front 
in Farringdon-street had little that 
was noticeable, if we except the 
arched opening into a room tech- 
nically called ‘the grate,’ from its 
quoted Sen Sese . « « @ small box 
fas placed at the yates. 4 


ute the charity o' gers in 
the ge while a “preoner within 


Smokers and = idler 1 loitered 
about the steps leading to the racket- 
crown, where shone many a wight 

ho had lamentably failed in bandying ae 
the ball of life. ... The materials =— 
\ of the pile haye been sold by ‘ouslien : 7F 
) and, in a few days, not one brick or 








—— islators, have in- 
troduced into Bills 
about to come 
before Parliament 
clauses giving 
themselves judi- 
cial powers over 





Hi A their own actions. 








Such powers 











would have made 
the hairs stand up 
on the outraged 
heads of Victorian 
constitutional 
historians and 
philosophers, who 
te never tired of 
proudly pointing 
out that it was 
the absence of any 
special droit 
= ~*~ administrative 
: that saved Britain 
from the fate of 















































no wrong. Now, 
in my opinion, \ “ EXTERIOR OF * THE 
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\ stone will be bre” standing upon 
1 anothe 
ry wo" 
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Continental 
tyrannies. Their 
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this, though it — Sw wn 
had great prac- 

tical advantages, was a grave error. Its advantages 
have often been stressed; they are that ultimate 
political power in an emergency can be exercised by 
the executive. This makes for strong and decisive 
government and avoids the kind of stultification that 
we have seen in our own time occurring for con- 
stitutional reasons in the United States and for other 
reasons in Republican France. But the disadvantages 
have seldom, if ever, been stated. Indeed, it is only 
recently that they have become apparent. This is 
because up to the end of the last century the power 
of Parliament was, in effect, divided between a num- 
ber of elements which were normally balanced against 
one another. Not only were the Lords, and even for a 
time the King, possessed of a right of veto on the 
decisions of the Commons, but the Commons 


was common to all Members of Parliament ; here, as 
in our own day, the doctrine that the King can do 
no wrong could be—and was—used to enforce in- 
justice. The supreme examples were the Game Laws 
and the Enclosures of the Commons, where the com- 
mon interests of landowners—the class universally 
represented in Parliament—were placed above the 
demands of equity. From this was to follow—and, 
morally speaking, rightly—disastrous consequences : 
one of them is that we are hungry to-day. 

For it can never be of advantage to a nation, 
or to any continuing organisation that exceeds the 
brief and incomplete life of the individual, to depart 
from justice. And a doctrine that lays it down as 
a matter of law that any man or group of men can 
do no wrong must inevitably lead to a departure from 


diagnosis of the 
weakness inherent in so many European States was, of 
course, perfectly correct ; since their time we have seen 
that weakness produce terrible and almost unimagin- 
able results. Belsen was the ultimate consequence of 
bestowing super-legal powers on the executive and of the 
separation of political power from moral right. When 
Germans to-day declare that they could not prevent 
what was being done in their joint name at Belsen and 
Buchenwald, they are probably far nearer the truth 
than we give them the credit of being. Their offence 
was not so much that they let their executive commit 
frightful crimes against human justice and decency as 
that they had long allowed to their executive the right 
and power to do whatever it pleased to do. Let us see to 
it that we do not make the same mistake or—if we have 
already made it-——that we undo it before it is too late. 
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THE WALTZ IS ENDED: ONCE-GAY VIENNA, NOW A CITY OF DYING HOPES. 
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\ REPAIR WORK IN PROGRESS \ THE REMAINS OF ANOTHER 
ON ONE OF VIENNA’S BRIDGES \ DANUBE CANAL BRIDGE 
SPANNING THE DANUBE CANAL, \ BLOWN UP BY GERMANS, 


tonum wil 


























ONE OF THE FEW EXAMPLES OF POST-WAR CONSTRUCTION 
IN VIENNA: A SOVIET MEMORIAL IN HONOUR OF RED 
ARMY MEN WHO DROVE THE GERMANS FROM THE CITY. 


DEBRIS IN THE DANUBE CANAL IN VIENNA, BLOCKING 
THE PAS#AGE OF WATER TRAFFIC THROUGH THE CITY. 


A DEBRIS-BLOCKED STREET TYPICAL OF MANY PARTS | 
OF VIENNA TO-DAY, WHERE THE SCARS OF WAR REMAIN 








EFFORTS ARE BEING MADE TO CLEAR THE CANAL. 


UNHEALED THROUGH LACK OF WILL AND OF LABOUR, 
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VIENNESE SEARCHING A REFUSE DUMP FOR SALVAGE IN ONE OF THE CITY'S PARKS. } | THE WAR-DAMAGED VIENNA PALACE OF ARCHDUKE FREDERICK, IN WHICH WAS HOUSED | 
HOUSEWIVES ROAM THE VIENNA WOODS IN HUNDREDS DAILY IN SEARCH OF FUEL. | THE ALBERTINA, A FAMOUS COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS 1 
A. 
Vienna, traditionally gay home of the waltz, is now largely a city of despair, her inhabitants | the will to clear the sites, though efforts are being made to repair the bridges across the 
resigned to their fate. Death, and flight from impossible conditions, had reduced the Danube Canal, for their wreckage is blocking water traffic through the city. By late 
population last autumn by 500,000, and before winter set in it was a common thing to see summer of last year legitimate trade had come almost to a standstill, and only a few 
crowds of Viennese, including aristocrats of the oldest families, hysterically trading | months ago it was reported that there was hardly a store in Vienna whose windows 
valuables in the streets for whatever food they could obtain. Such areas of the city as were not empty and whose doors were not locked Observers’ accounts of Vienna 


have been reduced to rubble largely remain in that condition, owing to lack of labour and present the picture of a city i 


n which hope is steadily dying into apathy and gloom 
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' A RETURN TO THE OLDEST FORM OF TRADING 
MARKT” IN BERLIN, WHERE GOODS CHANGE 
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(LEFT.) USING A 
WIRE FENCE AS 
A SHOWROOM FOR 
HIS VARIED 
RANGE OF GOODS : 
A DIMINUTIVE 
SALESMAN AT 
THE EXCHANGE 
MARKET JO 
WITH HIS 
CUSTOMERS. 
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(RIGHT.) 
EXCHANGING 
A WIRELESS SET 
FOR A_ DRESS, 
TO THE 
SATISFACTION OF 
BOTH PARTIES: 

A TYPICAL 

IN THE BAR 
MARKET SET UP 
BY THE ALLIED 
AUTHORITIES IN 
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\ A JOSTLING 
CROWD OF 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS; EACH 
PERSON HOPING 
TO FIND 
SOMEONE WHO 
POSSESSES WHAT 
HE WANTS AND 
WILL TAKE HIS 
GOODS IN 
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A PAIR OF SHEETS CHANGES HANDS FOR THE PRICE OF A HAT, 
WHILE AN ACCORDION AWAITS A MUSICALLY-MINDED PURCHASER. 
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A WOMAN WHO NEEDS A PAIR OF BINOCULARS MEETS A s ? SFARCH 
OF A SILVER COFFEE-POT AND THE PAIR EXCHANGE. 


N the autumn of 1945 the Allied authorities in Berlin found that they had to take drastic 
steps against a Black Market flourishing inevitably in a big city where most of the 
essential goods were not, as yet, being produced. But as the wear and tear and destruction 
of war had obviously necessitated the replacing of shoes, household utensils, clothes, tools, 
and other articles, the authorities decided not to penalise those who sold what they could 
spare in order to buy, at exorbitant prices, the things they so badly needed, but tried to 
canalise the business by creating the ‘* Tausch-Markt."’ To-day there is at least one of 

these exchange markets in each of the four occupied zones of Greater Berlin, officially 
controlled and evidently very successful. At first only direct exchange of goods was st semen os . wn ee 
permitted and no money changed hands, but it was soon found that no fair and just exchange i’ ROTH SATISFIED: TWO WOMEN MAKE AN EXCHANGE—A HAIR-DRYER FOR A PAIR " 

, (Continued opposite. OF SHOES—PROBABLY UNOBTAINABLE ANYWHERE ELSE. 
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IN THE WORLD—BARTER: 
HANDS WITH OFFICIAL ALLIED 


EMA nnn 
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——————————— 
; THERE ARE NO CHAIRS FOR THE CUSTOMER AT THE BARTER MARKET: 
A MAN TRIES ON A NEW PAIR OF BOOTS. 


A GERMAN SOLDIER BARTERS A ZITHER FOR 
SEEMS PLEASED WITH HIS BARGAIN. 


A PRESENT FOR HIS WIFE : 
AND 
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(RIGHT.) HER | 
RIDING DAYS 
OVER, THIS 
WOMAN HOPES TO 
EXCHANGE A 
PAIR OF RIDING 
BOOTS FOR A PAIR 
OF WALKING 
SHOES IF SHE CAN 
FIND A CUSTOMER. 
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(LEFT.) 
HOME-MADE 
SHOES WORN BY A 
WOMAN WHO 
HAS BROUGHT A 
CASE OF 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ARTICLES WHICH 
SHE HOPES TO 
EXCHANGE FOR A 
GOOD PAIR. 
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A GOOD SELECTION Page Se 

OF BICYCLES | 

WHICH WILL BE 
BARTERED FOR 
GOODS URGENTLY 
NEEDED BY THE 

OWNERS IN 

PREFERENCE TO 
A CASH SALE. 
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HAS fO DECIDE WHETHER 
IN EXCHANGE. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ARE POPULAR AND 
HE PREFERS TO HAVE A SHOPPING 


THE 
BAG 


SELLER 
OR SUIT-CASE 


Continued.) 

could be made that way. Now the buyers and sellers are left more or less free to do their 
own bargaining provided they pay the fee of one mark for entering the market and bring 
some goods destined for exchange. In the British zone the “ Tausch-Markt"’ is open on 
Tuesday and Thursday of every week. It is held in the open air, but there are numerous 
covered stalls and a “ bicycle park.’’ From a distance it reminds one of London's once- 
colourful and thriving Caledonian Market, but on a smaller and more primitive scale 
Shoes seem to be the most popular range of goods, closely followed by all other items of 
clothing for both sexes, household linen and crockery. The buyers and sellers belong to 
all classes of society and occasionally a member of the Allied Forces may be seen. The 


A SILK SCARF atmosphere of the market is friendly and helpful. 
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AN ENGLISH MOSLEM ON 


“A PILGRIM IN ARABIA”: By H. St. JOHN B. 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


M* ST. JOHN PHILBY knows Arabia better 
1 than any other living Englishman. He may, 
perhaps, know it better than any Englishman, living 
or dead. The Doughtys, the Burtons, and the Wavells, 
and others, have visited that, enormous Peninsula, 
and traversed certain parts of it: in recent years 
Mr. Bertram Thomas and Miss Freya Stark have 
penetrated to places in Arabia not previously known 
to Europeans. -But Mr. Philby, who first arrived in 
Arabia as a British official, and lived 
there for twenty years, had a crucial 
advantage over all those others: he 
became a Moslem. And when he 
calls his book ‘‘ A Pilgrim in Arabia,” 
he must be taken literally : he made the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca as a Believer. 

He has written books on Arabia 
before. Some of them, crowded with 
facts, have reminded me rather of 
Arabia the Stony than of Arabia Felix. 
But this collection of essays is lighter 
and more graphic: it is like a good 
film of one of the most secluded polities 
in the world ; a series of snapshots taken 
before the merciless aeroplane surveys 
every square inch of that Terra Incog- 
nita, and before Arabia’s people, still 
living as they did in the days of 
Abraham, are put into trousers and 
cloth-caps, made to work in mines THE 


AUTHOR'S HOUSE AT JIDDA: 


the Kaaba, ‘or in desert oases, is undoubtedly a great 
man, a great Arab, and a great Mohammedan. A 
speech by him is here printed. It begins ‘‘ My brothers ! 
Think not that we have anything to fear from the 
infidel, whom God in His inscrutable wisdom has been 
pleased to place in authority over many lands of 
Islam. That is assuredly for our trial. Indeed, it is 
not them I fear, but rather the divisions, the political 
and sectarian divisions, of Islam itself. We are divided 


EVE’S TOMB IN BACKGROUND 
















TO 
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MR. H. ST. JOHN B. PHILBY, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BOOK, “A PILGRIM IN ARABIA,” 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE—SEEN WEARING 
ARAB COSTUME. 
Probably no European has a more intimate 
knowledge of Arabia than Mr. Philby. The 
author of several books on the country, he was 
awarded the Founder’s Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1920 and was, in 1925, 
the first recipient of the Sir Richard Burton 
Memorial Medal. He was also the first European 
to visit the Southern Provinces of the Najd, 
became a Moslem and made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca as a Believer. He was educated at 


LEFT. Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge. 





BAIT BAGHDADI: A MANSION OF JIDDA. 


and oil-fields, offered cinemas for recreation, and start, 
for the benefit of routine pilgrimages, Mohammed 
Garages and Ye Old Mecca Coffee-Shoppes. Mr. 
Philby, who has a very great admiration for the 
present ruler of Arabia, says : ‘‘ His sole aim is to safe- 
guard the interests of Islam and the Arabs. And no 
one will deny that for a generation the country which 
he rules has enjoyed the blessings of peace in a measure 
unparalleled in the history of his people and scarcely 
to be matched elsewhere in the troubled world of our 
time. With peace his country has enjoyed progress 
and prosperity. The annual pilgrimage to Mecca has, 
as tens of thousands of pilgrims will testify, been 
made safer and more comfortable than ever before. 
With the co-operation of foreign industrial elements 
the deserts of Arabia have been made to yield up 
their hidden treasures—principally oil and gold— 
under arrangements ensuring that the benefits of such 
exploitation shall be devoted primarily to the advance- 
ment of Arabian prosperity. They have, in fact, con- 
tributed substantially to the improvement of com- 
munications in a vast, thinly-peopled country with all 
that that means in the way of greater administrative 
efficiency. The motor-car and even the aeroplane, 
the wireless telegraph and the radio, electric lighting 
and agricultural machinery: these are among the 
amenities of Western civilisation that have become 
familiar enough in what was once a land of danger 
and romance.’ Mr. Philby does not mention the 
atom bomb, which is certainly dangerous, if not 
romantic : but he does say that “if the cinema and 
the cabaret, the casino and other refinements of the 
West have not been admitted into Sa’udi Arabia, it 
may be that Ibn Sa’ud is wise in his generation.” 
That is doubtless true: but can either he or anybody 
else stem the tide of ‘‘ progress "’ ? 

Ibn Sa’ud, who is the central figure in this book, 
whether the author is performing the rites around 


(Robert Hale 168.) 





THE PROPHET'S 


SHRINE IN THE 
MADINA, 


GREAT MOSQUE OF 


KING IBN SA’UD (LEFT CENTRE) 
DANCE. 
The illustrations on this page are reproduced from the book “ A Pilgrim 


in Arabia” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Robert Hale, Lid. 


PERFORMING A WAR 


and, until we find unity in our great faith, we cannot 
triumph. That is my message to you, my brothers 
in the faith from all the world over. Let us only be 
in harmony, and no force in the world can triumph 
over us.”’ 

So might have spoken some Christian leader when 
the Arabs were overrunning the Western world : when 
Spain was being contested, when Byzantium was 
falling, when Lepanto was fought. The old ‘“‘ Paynim”’ 
is now on the defensive : the hordes of Saracen cavalry 
are replaced by hordes of Ford lorries; the new 
aggression, like the oid, destroys precious things and 
creates nothing. I think that any dispassionate reader 
of this book will feel as I did when I finished it: 
“Why can't we leave Arabia alone ? '’’—which might 
also have been said about Japan and China long ago. 
But if we did, would a renascent Arabia leave us alone ? 
Ibn Sa’ud is quoted as saying that a fellow-Moslem 
had referred to ‘‘ our brothers the Jews.” ‘‘ Our 
brothers the Jews!’"’ exclaims the monarch. ‘ No, 
not that, never that, no, nor the Christians either. To 
talk like that is an offence against God Himself, with 
which I can have no truck. Leave the infidel alone 
in his error and judge between them justly if they be 
under our rule, but to admit brotherhood with them, 
no! That I will not tolerate.”’ 

The word ‘“tolerate’’ comes in strangely: 
but of course that is a translation. The whole 
speech reeks of intolerance: as great a curse as 
indifference. 

Had this book come out a hundred years ago and 
had I been then reviewing it, I think that I should 
have spent my time and space in commenting on 
its descriptive virtues: its pictures of age-old cere- 
monies and life in an ancient, and at last changing, 
place. To-day that is impossible. Arabia, after a 
long retirement from the fray, is in the foreground 
again, and Islam is fighting for its life 
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THE WORST DISASTER IN THE HISTORY OF BRITISH FOOTBALL: 33 KILLED. 
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i BROKEN STEEL BARRIERS AT BOLTON FOOTBALL GROUND ON THE SPOT WHERE ‘ \ A WALL SMASHED DOWN 8B THE FORWARD SURGE OF THE CROWD WHEN ay’ 


\\ THIRTY-THREE PEOPLE WERE CRUSHED TO. DEATH AT THE CUP-TIE ON MARCH 9. F : THOUSANDS OF INTRUDERS BROKE INTO THE GROUND BEHIND THE SPECTATORS. A 
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URNDEN PARK foot- 
ball ground, Bolton, 

was the scene on March 9 
of the worst disaster in the 
history of British football. 
A mob of intruders who tore 
down fencing and forced 
their way into the ground 
were responsible for a crowd 
surge which crushed thirty- 
three spectators to death and 
injured hundreds of others. 
Upwards of 70,000 had 
come to watch the Bolton 
Wanderers vy. Stoke City 
cup-tie, and the scene of the 
tragedy was the crowded 
railway embankment enclo- 
sure. The police on duty at 
the top of the embankment 
were overwhelmed by a rush 
of thousands of people who 
had failed to gain admission 
and who, flooding over the 
permanent-way, pulled down 
the fencing and poured into 
the enclosure at the rear, 
forcing the mass of spec- 
tators forward with such 
violence that steel barriers 
were smashed, brick walls 
broken down, and men, 
women and children 
trampled underfoot. Many 
were saved by being passed 
over the heads of the crowd. 
On the following day the 
Mayor of Bolton opened a 
Football Disaster Fund, the 
first contribution being 
£1000 by the directors of 

Bolton Wanderers Club. 
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INTRUDERS (TOP LEFT) FORCING THEIR WAY THROUGH TORN-DOWN FENCING, 
WHILE SPECTATORS IN DISTRESS ARE PASSED OVER THE HEADS OF THE CROWD, 
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POLICE HOLDING BACK THE CROWD WHILE ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO VICTIMS: WOMEN AND CHILDREN BEING PASSED TO SAFETY OVER THE HEADS OF THE 
THIRTY-THREE PEOPLE DIED AS A RESULT OF THE INRUSH OF GATE-CRASHERS. { ‘ CROWD JUST BEFORE THE TRAGIC SURGE WHICH RESULTED IN DISASTER. 
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CREWLESS AIRCRAFT, CONTROLLED FROM 
THE SECRETS OF AN ATOMIC - BOMB 


HE object of the experiments to be carried out in the Pacific Ocean with atomic 
bombs by the U.S. authorities is to obtain information about several problems 
which cannot be solved by studying the effect of these bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. At the moment, no one ‘knows what effect the explosion would have on 
ships at sea nor how close an aeroplane can fly and escape destruction. It is hoped 
to discover how strong is the radio-active effect in the air around the blast and 
whether there is radio-activity in the huge mushroom-shaped cloud that rises above 
the explosion. The first of these tests will take place on May 15, using ships moored 
off the Bikini Atoll, in the Pacific. On March 5 the B.B.C. gave some interesting 
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“PARENT” MACHINES, WHICH WILL PROBE 
EXPLOSION BY MEANS OF TELEVISION. 


details, in a news bulletin, of the methods to be employed in recording this informa- 
tion. The U.S. authorities intend to send ten Flying Fortresses through the huge 
cloud, without crews but fitted with television cameras and other instruments. These 
aircraft are called “ Drones,"’ and will be controlled in their flight by manned Flying 
Fortresses known as “ Queen Bees."’ Each ‘‘ Drone" carries two television cameras, 
one for photographing the cloud above the explosion and the other for photographing 
the instrument panel. These pictures will be relayed by radio to the ‘ Queen Bees” 
and recorded on film, so that even if the “ Drones"’ are destroyed by the blast, the 
information obtained by them will not be lost. 
Artist, G. H. Davis. 


THE “QUEEN BEE” WITH PILOT AND CREW, TAKES OVER CONTROL OF THE “DRONE” 
WHUEN IN FILL FLIGHT. 
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MAJOR-GEN. SIR J. S. DREW. 


Commanded the Fifty-second Division 
from 1938 to March 30, 1941. He 
served in World War I. (mentioned in 
despatches; D.S.O. and M He 
was Assistant Director, Territorial 
Army, 1932-35. From December 1941 
to November 1942 he was Command- 
ant, Combined Training Centre (Army 
Wing) and Major-General, Combined 
Training, Combined Operations Head- 
uarters, 1942-44. He was Director- 
neral, Home Guard and Territorial 
Army, June 1944 to November 1945. 





MAJOR-GEN. SIR J. E. LAURIE, BT. 
Commanded the Division from 1941 


to September 1942. Served in World 
War I. (despatches, D.S.O. and Bar). 
Commanded the 6th Battalion, Sea- 
forths, 1918-19, and the 2nd Battalion 
from 1934 to 1938. Was Brigadier 
commanding Tier.tsin area from April 
1939 to March 1940, and a Brigade 
Commander in Fifty-second Division 


HOUGH the 

active service 
career of the 
Fifty-second Divi- 
sion was short, it 
was highly credit- 
able. The Divi- 
sion’s record is 
also of interest 
because it is illus- 
trative of British 
preparations, made with 
slender resources in divi- 
sions, for a second inter- 
vention in Norway if the 
opportunity should ap- 
pear, and then for other 
eventualities. For a long 
period the Fifty-second 
Division, stationed in its 
native Scotland, was ear- 
marked for a_ possible 
expedition to Norway. 
It was an old Territorial 
Division, the ‘“ Low- 
land ”’ Division, desig- 
nated, from its  sub- 
sequent training and 
expected task, the 
“Mountain ”’ Division. 
It did not serve with the 
B.E.F. in 1939-40, 
though it would in all 
probability have been 
sent to France had the 
B.E.F. remained longer 
in the country. 
Its successive 
commanders were 
Major-General Sir 
J. S. Drew, from 
1938 to March 30, 
1941; Major- 
General Sir J. E. 
Laurie, until Sep- 
tember 11, 1942; 
Major-General 
(now Lieut.-Gen.) 
Sir N. M. Ritchie, 
until Nov. 19, 
1943 ; and finally 
Major-General E. 
Hakewill-Smith, 
who commanded 


from April 1940 to March 1941. it throughout its 
active service and 
afterwards in the British Army of the Rhine. 

From 1941 to 1944 the Division carried out hard 
training in mountain warfare in Scotland. Experts 
in ski-ing were attached to it, and a large proportion 
of the troops became good military skiers. The 
hardest period of all was during the winter of 1943, 
when exercises in intense cold were carried out on 
the Cairngorms above Braemar. The troops were 
issued with special clothing and equipment, and they 
became accustomed to camping out in the open in 
the snow. It was the irony of fate and cannot be 
attributed to the fault of anyone that the Fifty-second 
Division was never to see any mountain fighting and 
that its greatest deeds were accomplished in the low- 
est lands of Europe, in some cases below sea-level. 
But I well remember how incongruous it appeared 
to me, when I was in Breskens on the eve of the 
assault on Walcheren, to see troops with the ‘* Moun- 
tain’ shoulder sigh preparing to take off in the 
assault boats to invade that island of inundated 
polder. Soon after the invasion of Normandy it was 
ordered to abandon its réle as a mountain division 
and carry out training for transport by air to the 
battlefield. This included the loading of relatively 
heavy equipment into Dakotas at top speed. The 
Division would have taken about a week to land, but 
would have arrived on the scene of action as a stan- 
dard division, with far more striking power than the 
special airborne division. However, the opportunity 
to employ it in this capacity did not come either. 

The Fifty-second Division had undergone yet 
another type of special training, for assault landings 
on defended coasts, and it was in operations of this 
sort that it was to be employed. In September 1944 
it was suddenly despatched to Belgium by sea. It 
came under the command of the First Canadian Army, which 
had been allotted the task of clearing the approaches to Ant- 
werp. That great and vital port had, it will be recalled, been 
captured virtually intact, but could not be used, because the 
Germans continued to control the West Scheldt estuary. The 
Fourth Commando Brigade was placed under the command 
of Major-General Hakewill-Smith for the operation. The 
Canadians had been forcing their way into South Beveland 
along the long, flooded isthmus which connects it with the 
mainland, but it was manifestly desirable not to confine 
the attack to a frontal assault upon a frontage so narrow. 
The enemy's defences must be outflanked, and that could 
be done only by crossing the estuary. The assembly area 
was Terneuzen, on the south side, and from this point two 
flotillas of Buffaloes, with amphibious tanks of the First 
Assault Brigade, R.E., Seventy-ninth Armoured Division, 
set out in the small hours of October 25. The leading 
infantry were the 4/sth Royal Scots Fusiliers and 
6th Cameronians of the 156th Brigade. The tanks were 
practically immobilised in the heavy mud, but the landing 
at the south-east corner of South Beveland was completely 
successful. The 157th Brigade followed. 

As a result of this flank attack the enemy withdrew 
into Walcheren, but held firmly the long causeway linking 
the island with South Beveland. Both the Canadians and 
afterwards the Glasgow Highlanders attacked this cause- 
way, but it could not be carried, Then the 6th Cameronians 
made a night assault across the tidal channel some 
1200 vards further south, moving in single file through 


IN FLUSHING, WHICH WAS TAKEN BY 
SECOND 
ASSAULT TROOPS 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


RECORD OF THE FIFTY-SECOND DIVISION. %,2",°%! PY 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


deep mud. They managed to secure a bridgehead. But 
here again amphibious operations were necessary. First 
the Fourth Commando Brigade carried out a strongly- 
opposed landing at Westkappele, on the west or seaward 
side of the island, and began to work its way along the 
westward edge, the rim of the saucer-shaped island and the 
only part of it except the high-lying town of Middelburg 
which remained above the inundations. Then, on Novem- 
ber 1, the 155th Brigade of the Fifty-second Division, with 
a Commando battalion under command, landed at Flushing, 
having sailed across from Breskens. There followed some 
fierce street-fighting—and it must be realised that from the 
enemy’s point of view this was not merely one town like 
another. Flushing and other towns along the estuary had 
been brought into the scheme of the coast defences. 
Numerous concrete casemates, often connected by under- 
ground passages, had been constructed. At street-corners, 
tank turrets had been fitted over man-holes. The enemy 
was all around, but it was extremely difficult to find him, 
or to hurt him when found. Nevertheless, the town was 
quickly cleared in hot fighting. 

Early on November 3 an assault was launched through 
breast-high flood-water on the garrison headquarters in 
concrete shelters under the Hotel Britannia, about the last 
hostile stronghold. The commanding officer of the 7/9th 
Royal Scots was killed, but a handful of men got into the 





DIVISION WITH A COMMANDO BATTALION UNDER 


SNIPERS OUT OF THE TOWN, 





THE SCENE OF FIERCE STREET-FIGHTING DURING WHICH TROOPS OF THE 
FIFTY-SECOND DIVISION CAPTURED THE GERMAN H.Q.: INFANTRY CLEARING 


THE NARROW STREETS OF FLUSHING. 


buildings, with the Germans below in the cellars and above 
on the roof. In the end, the hotel was fired; then the 
German commander and his staff came out to surrender. 
Flushing was now accounted for, but there remained 
Middelburg, in the centre of the island, the batteries in the 
northern dunes, and the eastern port of Veere. _Middel- 
burg was a hard nut to crack, since its eastern side was 
protected by the formidable Flushing-Veere Canal and the 
remainder was encircled by the inundations. Little pro- 
gress had been made meanwhile from the causeway, and 
it was now decided to attack the town, if possible by sur- 
prise, from the south-west. This extraordinary operation 
was carried gat by a squadron of the 11th Royal Tank 
Regiment carrying in its Buffaloes troops of the Fifty- 
second Division. The Buftaloes crossed the floods on 
November 6, and the leading eight, heaving themselves out 
of the water and driving right into the streets, caught the 
garriscn watching only the eastern and southern approaches. 
Before the main body could land, the Germans, including 
the commander in Walcheren, Lieut.-General Daser, had 
surrendered to a mere handful of infantry and troops of 
the Royal Armoured Corps. Two thousand German troops 
were captured here. 

The Fifty-second Division was not called upon to assist 
in the capture of the batteries on the north-west coast, 
this task being carried out by the Tenth and Forty-first 
Commandos with the aid of the A.V.R.E, tanks of the 
Seventy-ninth Armoured Division (Churchill tanks equipped 
for a variety of tasks, including the laying of fascines and 


small box-girder 
bridges). ll re- 
sistance in the 
battery area was 

end by 


Division, how- 

ever, had to deal 

with Veere, from 

which the Ger- 
mans had been evacu- 
ating a proportion of 
their garrison. The 7th 
Cameronians had to 
move round the edge of 
the saucer along mined 
canal banks and dykes, 
but it did its business 
quickly, taking Veere 
after a sharp, short fight. 
The Canadians had 
cleared the south side of 
the estuary, so that the 
waterway was now open 
for the minesweepers to 
get to work. By the 28th 
the port of Antwerp was 
working, completely 
transforming the supply 
situation of the Allies. 
It had been one of the 
most difficult operations 
conceivable and was not 
completed without heavy 
loss for all concerned. 
The Fifty-second Divi- 
sion had _ repre- 
sented the chief 
striking force 
employed north 
of the estuary, 
but the success 
was due to the 
close co-operation 
of all the elements 
taking part, the 
Navy—which lost 
heavily in craft 
and crews—the 
R.A.F., the Com- 
mandos, the 
special troops and 
equipment of the 
Seventy-ninth 
Divi- 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR N. M. RITCHIE. 


Succeeded Major-General Sir John 
Laurie in command of the Division. 
Served in World War I. from 1914 to 
1919 and saw service in France, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. Was 
General Staff Officer, 2nd Grade, 
Northern Command, India, from 1933 
to 1937. Appointed Deputy Chief of 
the General Staff, Middle East, in 
1941, and later Commander of the 
Eighth Army. He commanded the 
12th Corps in France in 1944 and has 
since been appointed G.O.C.-in-C., 
Scottish Command. 





MAJOR-GEN E, HAKEWILL-SMITH. 


Succeeded Lieut.-General Ritchie in 
command of the Division in Novem- 
ber 1943 and commanded it through- 
out its active service and in the 
British Army of the Rhine. Served in 
World War I. (M.C.) and was promoted 
Colonel in March 1942. He com- 
manded the 15Sth Infantry Brigade 
from February ee November 18, 





THE 155TH BRIGADE OF THE FIFTY- 
COMMAND: 
DOUBLING ACROSS A STREET TO CLEAR THE REMAINING 


Armoured 
sion, and the 
Fifty-second Division itself. Immediately afterwards 
the Division passed on to less-exciting and interesting 
tasks, but tasks which were none the less exacting in 
that low country in the depth of winter. It held sec- 
tions of the front, first between s’Hertogenbosch and 
Tilburg, later on in the area of Geilenkirchen and 
Sittard. In January 1945 it took part in the opera- 
tions to drive the enemy out of the triangle Roermond- 
Sittard-Geilenkirchen. It was the first British division 
to establish its headquarters in German territory. 
Late in February it came once more under the com- 
mand of the First Canadian Army, in the operations 
for clearing the country between the Maas and the 
Rhine, fighting its way first south-eastwards’ from 
Gennep, through Afferden and Kevelaer, then turning 
north-eastward towards the Rhine at Wesel. Up to 
Kevelaer it was on the British right flank, but there 
the Fifty-third Division crossed its path and pushed 
on up to the Rhine, with its right on the Geldern- 
Wesel road and in contact with the Ninth United 
States Army. The Fifty-second did not take part in 
the passage of the Rhine, but followed another Scot- 
tish division, the Fifteenth, across ; in any case, this 
crossing was scarcely opposed except by occasional 
shell-fire. ° 

The Division soon became involved in hard fight- 
ing north-east of the Dortmund-Ems Canal, where 
the Germans put up their strongest resistance east of 
the Rhine. Early in April it reduced the dogged 
hostile defence north-east of Ibbenburen. In the space 
of a few days six water obstacles were crossed and 
bridged, all against determined opposition, largely 
carried out by troops from training establishments. 
Its last action was the advance on Bremen down the 
east bank of the Weser. This began at Verden, on the 
Aller, just above the confluence with the Weser, and con- 
tinued into the heart of the city. By April 27 all Bremen but 
for a portion of the dock area and some positions in the 
town park was in British hands. These were attacked by 
flame-throwers, and resistance promptly came to an end, 
on the 28th. There was still a good deal of fighting, and 
opposition north-east of Bremen was fairly stiff. The Elbe 
had still to be crossed and Hamburg to be taken. But the 
Fifty-second Division had finished its work in the campaign 
and done it effectively, without a failure and with hardly 
a check from first’ to last. And, if that work had been 
brief in duration, only about six months in all, it had in- 
cluded one of the most difficult, intricate and at the same 
time vital operations in the whole of the campaign in 
north-west Europe, which was carried through against the 
clock and could have been dore in the time only by fit, 
well-trained and determined troops. The Division then 
passed on to its tasks of occupation. 

In the First World War the last few divisions retained 
in the United Kingdom went out to France in late 1916 
and early 1917, and thereafter practically every formation 
the British Empire could muster was engaged in one theatre 
of the war or another. In the late war the very different 
fortunes of the struggle brought it about that, while some 
divisions, like the Seventh Armoured, were engaged virtu- 
ally throughout, others saw only a limited amount of 
fighting. The Fifty-second was one of those fated to see 
one of the shortest spells. But the great point is that when 
its turn came it was not lacking in the qualities required. 
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NAVAL AND OTHER OCCASIONS: TOPICAL 
NEWS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 
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THE GERMAN CREW OF THE GRAF SPEE, WHOM SHE HELPED TO DEFEAT. FRENCH AND BRITISH OFFICERS INSPECTING A PARADE OF NAVAL RATINGS AT SAIGON, 

H.M.S. “ Ajax,” the 6965-ton 6-in.-gun cruiser which fought in the Battle of the River THE OCCASION BEING THE HANDING OVER OF LANDING CRAFT TO THE FRENCH NAVY. 

Plate, has just played a part in the closing stage of that chapter of war. She escorted * : Sagi . 

the crew of the German pocket-battleship “ Admiral Graf Spee” from South America in the At a ceremony presided over by Admiral Gaziani, of the French Navy, at Saigon on February 16, Lieut 

s.s. “Highland Monarch.” The “Ajax” arrived at Chatham on March 9, the “ Highland Commander Fletcher, R.N., handed over seven L.C.I.s to their new commander, Lieut.-Commander Vedel, of 

Monarch ” completing her trin to Hamburg under destroyer escort. French Navy. A parade of ratings of both navies was inspected by the officers mentioned 


TAKING ON THE PILOT AFTER ESCORT ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
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THE FRENCH BATTLESHIP “ RICHELIFU,”’ WHICH HAS BEEN DECORATED WITH THE ADMIRAL LEMONNIER PINNING THE CROIX DE GUERRE TO THE FLAG OF THE 

CROIX DE GUERRE AT A CEREMONY IN TOULON HARBOUR, WHEN ADMIRAL LEMONNIER * RICHELIEU "' BEFORE MAKING AN INDIVIDUAL PRESENTATION TO THE SHIP'S 
PINNED THE CROSS TO THE SHIP’S FLAG. COMMANDER, ADMIRAL LAMBERT 

The 35,000-ton French battleship “ Richelieu"’ has been decorated with the Croix de Guerre 

after an eventful war career. Launched in 1939, the “ Richelieu"’ was damaged by British navai 

torpedoes at Dakar on July 8, 1940, and subsequently underwent repairs and refit in America. In 

December 1943 she arrived at Oran from New York to serve under direct command of the Royal Navy 
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THE DEAN AND THE HEADMASTEK SELECTING THE WINNER THE BOY WITH THE LARGEST PIECE OF 
SALVAGED PANCAKE--AFTER THE TRADITIONAL SHROVE TUESDAY TOSSING AND SUBSEQUENT SCRAMBL!I 


The Pancake Greeze held traditionally at Westminster School on Shrove Tuesday was revived this year, and tqok 
agg me - om the on oy school hall. After the tossing of the pancake and the scramble for piece 
THE BOY ' WES (STE N ~£ WAR-DAMAGED RUINS OF SCHOOL AT th an and t eadmaster selected the winner, Philip Webb, to whom the Dean presented a guinea. The 
vs = WESTMINSTER 1 bnee : rshierpe eae : warn picture on the left shows the scene after the pancake had been tossed and scrambled for by the boys he iron bar 
THE REVIVAL OF THE SHROVE TUESDAY PANCAKE GREEZE LAST & crossing the hall had been broken and bent in the bombing, and was tied up for the Shrove Tuesday event 
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ONE OF THE CAUSES OF WORLD GRAIN 
SHORTAGE: SOUTHERN INDIAN DROUGHT. 
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REDUCED TO A FEW POOLS BY THE FAILURE OF THE MONSOON IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA: A GREAT TANK, OR RESERVOIR, ON WHICH DEPENDS 


THE CULTIVATION OF A LARGE SURROUNDING AREA. 





\ IN THE FAMINE-THREATENED AREAS: THE KRISHNARAJA-SAGARA DAM ACROSS THE RIVER CAUVERY {| 7 
VNAVUNUORAT NONDURURUADNTERUNRUNAROURURUARARNRNDUOURGNDNTINL OORT UNEMENRUNUEREAURORENAUURURDEREUEDNURAURAUAERRDARIUENERRRRRRARURRER ITER NOVUULUNERURUALEOUAUNRUAUNURRNUNUEOREAUNUNTUTUM RUNNER ANE AAUENAN 


IN MYSORE, WHERE THE LOW LE L MENACES THE IRRIGATION OF THOUSANDS OF ACRES. 
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\ REDUCED TO A PUDDLE 

BY THE DROUGHT: ALL P ‘ 
THAT REMAINS OF A HUGE F ! 


RESERVOIR IN SOUTHERN 1 sien 
INDIA, WHERE FAMINE Ny MILLET OF THIS SEASON’S CROP, SHOWING THE RESULT OF DROUGHT, ' 


THE STARVED HEAD AND TRIFLING YIELD OF WHAT IS ONE OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA’S MOST IMPORTANT CEREALS. 
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evvanunnnnnnt ennennannanneyy 


HAS BECOME IMMINENT. ts 


NAAN AN UENAUNEUNGEALARENUNRAGUNENONANNOUEADENEANAy vonnnanaununneavananennensnnnenn venues 


senveveewuencennnavenanenvenemosteupennes sesnueenvunenamevennnouupest4bene4Senn VUSAAQOLLANOQNLANLULGAQALMELANUEQLULLUUAROLLRERAOULUGLEOOULLLEENOLUSNOULQTITOUUEERNRNOQUERANLEERULEOARABUSNANLLVUNNENN (14,4140 ORENOUNNROUONONDUA son0nnnneQUUURSNTOOUUEOEENOGOND9884Q4UUULESNNNNN0004LLENSOQN44DUENNQOQND0000NU9ESUMRREURANASTEO444O¥UUOELEELENNROUUUESAAULENAROAMOUUUUUUUELGENRARAEAANENUUOULLONQQLLLENGOULULALROUENALTQLOUULLSONS50S0888N989004000¥LUUREAAULLQUUNUESOARUE)( 4890949 48400444Q4NENNNEENENTOUUUUENANEAUUnaMUNTRANOMAqMOQULQDOLUASOANNII 
GUARDIAN DEITY OF A_ VILLAGE: A MUD EFFIGY OF MUNISWAR, ( IN SEARCH OF WATER: SHEEP AND GOATS, SEEN DRINKING IN ALL THAT IS LEFT OF A BIG RESERVOIR 
TYPICAL OF THE GODS FROM WHOM CROP FERTILITY IS IMPLORED. i IN THE DROUGHT-AFFECTED AREA OF SOUTFERN INDIA. 
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On February 7 and 8 Lord Wavell, the Viceroy of India, made an extensive administration, the territory of Madras had been able to feed its peoples from 
tour by air and road of drought-affected areas of Southern India round its own resources. This coming year, owing to the failure of the monsoon 
Madras and Mysore. He saw there a panorama of dead and dying crops, and the resultant drought, it is estimated that it will need to import about 
great reservoirs dried up to nothing or a few pools, river-beds reduced to 1,000,000 tons to maintain adequate rations. In some districts, such as Anan- 
avenues of dry sand, and dams with but a trickle passing through their tapur and Bellary, famine conditions already exist, but for the most part 

ices. During the war years, by growing more food and by efficient the damage is to the rice and millet crops, the harvest of which has just 
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WHERE DROUGHT PRESAGES FAMINE: SCENES 
IN MYSORE AND THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
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A BRIMMING TANK IN A NORMAL SEASON: A RESERVOIR IN SOUTHERN 
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IN \ INDIA, CAPABLE, WHEN THE RAINS HAVE BEEN PROPITIOUS, OF 
IDS \ P18UISHUNSANEONEULAANSETLEOOEDEAEOOLNOLOLLALAASALLEODAAL LEELA EEO RELA OME EEN 
IRRIGATING AND RENDERING FERTILE A LARGE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. . j 
i THE METTUR DAM ON THE RIVER CAUVERY IN SOUTHERN INDIA, WHERE IRRIGATION HAS BEEN { 
\ HME AAA MAE Ee HUAN EOOLINEDUCATATEFELASULUALIAUEOLONT LES TUAU DEAS DEODEUD ABSIT OUN USNR AE TYE 
ae MAINTAINED ONLY BY STOPPING THE HYDRO-ELECIFRIC WORKS. 4 
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EVIDENCE OF PRESENT DROUGHT 
AND FUTURE FAMINE: THE 
DRIED-UP BED OF A STREAM IN 
THE AREA OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
WHERE FAILURE OF THE MON- 
SOON HAS CAUSED DRASTIC 
GRAIN SHORTAGES. 


MILLET IN A NORMAL YEAR, SHOWING THE HEAVY HEADS AND HIGH 
YIELD OF CHOLAM (AN INDIAN MILLET) WHEN SUFFICIENT WATER IS 
AVAILABLE FOR ITS CULTIVATION. 
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THE SANDY EXPANSE OF A RIVER-BED IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
YEARS, NOW COMPLETELY DRY. 


SOUTHERN INDIA, | 
LONG DISTANCES. 


DROUGHT AREA OF 
1S OFTEN CARRIED 


A WATER-CARRIER IN THE 
WHERE DRINKING-WATER 


NO LONGER A SOURCE OF LIFE-GIVING WATER : 
FLOWING IN NORMAL 
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This loss, when one-sixth of the average annual production, and as the whole of the Punjab 


been completed, and the effect of which is yet to be felt. 
combined with the shortage on last year’s harvest of wheat, maize and barley, 
is expected to total 3,000,000 tons. In addition, drought conditions had 
prevailed in Northern India and the expected shortage of the wheat, maize 
and barley crops in the spring harvest in those parts is estimated as 
approaching 4,000,000 tons. This total deficit of 7,000,000 tons is about 


wheat surplus looks like being wiped out, the Indian Government estimate 
that they will need 4,270,000 tons of imports to give the rationed population 
12 ozs. of food grains a day (1200 calories)—a quantity which seems extremely 
difficult to find in the present world shortage: a shortage which seems, as 
the figures become available, to threaten more and more countries with famine 
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THE HOME OF ENGLAND'S KINGS FROM THE TIME OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR: WINDSOR CASTLE 


This striking photograph of Windsor Castle from the air illustrates, in a way no 
ground-level photograph could, the manner in which the Castle buildings cluster 
about the Round Tower—'‘' The mother pile,"’ as Otway wrote, “ and all the rest 
her brood."' This massive hub of the Castle is sited on a mound on whose 
summit, legend has it, King Arthur used to sit surrounded by his Knights of the 


Round Table: a site which has been the chief residence of England's kings from 
the time of William the Conqueror. Here it was that Richard Coeur de Lion 
called together his Crusaders, and Edward III. girt the first Garters upon his 
royal friends, great nobles, and gallant knights. The present Round Tower was, 
indeed, built by Edward III. as a meeting-place for his Knights of the Garter, 
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E BUILDINGS CLUSTERED ABOUT THE MASSIVE ROUND TOWER, WITH ETON COLLEGE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


its walls being further heightened in the reign of George IV., who added the tall 
flag turret from which flies the Royal Standard when the sovereign is in residence, 
and the Union Jack during his absence. On the left of the Round Tower can be 
seen St. George's Chapel, which, recognised as one of the finest examples of 
Perpendicular architecture in England, was begun by Edward IV. The block of 


buildings to the right of the Round Tower and forming three sides of a square 
consists of the State apartments on the far (north) side, the private apartments 
on the east, overlooking the formal gardens, and the visitors’ apartments on the 
south side, overlooking the’ Home Park. Beyend the Castle, on the far bank of 
the river, lies Eton, home of the famous English public school 














THE 


(Right.) 

LORD HYNDLEY. 
Appointed to be Chairman 
of the National Coal Board, 
as announced by Mr. Shin- 
well in the House of Com- 
mons on March 7. Through- 
out the war he gave his 
whole-time services first to 
the old Mines Department, 
and then as first troller- 
General to the Ministry of 

Fuel and Power. 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR EVELYN 
H. BARKER. 
Will, in April, succeed Lieut.- 
Gen. J. C. d’Arcy as G.O.C. 
troops in Palestine. Promoted 
Major-General in 1941, he 
took the 49th (West Riding) 
Division through the Nor- 
mandy and subsequent 
battles, and in Dec. 1944 he 
was promoted Act. Lt.-Gen. 
commanding Eighth Corps. 5 
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(Right.) 

SIR GERVAIS RENTOUL, 
K.C. t 
The death was announced : bs? \ 
on March 7 of the Metro- . \ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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FIELD-MARSHAL 


politan police magistrate at 
West London Police Court 
since 1934. Previously, Sir 
Gervais had been Recorder a \ 
of Sandwich from 1929-34, J “J i | 
and from 1922 to 1934 he ' 

was Conservative M.P. for 

the Lowestoft Division of 


\. uffolk. 








oevvanunaptantnaeteanesi to eh hac hOannNnSHONARO NHR ERROR 
ANDERSEN, FIRST NORWEGIAN Disease Mose eave 
RECEIVE THE DEATH SENTENCE IN MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
THIS CENTURY. 
Aud Maggi Andersen, seen leaving the court under 
police escort after the sentence, worked as an informer 
for the Gestapo in Norway during the occupation. Her 
work resulted in the execution of seven Norwegian 
patriots. In this instance [the court unanimously recom- 
mended clemency. \ 
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MISSOURI, 


Middle-Western College. 
and when he had ended 
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THE NEW ENGLISH CARDINAL, DR. GRIFFIN, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, 
MAKING HIS CEREMONIAL ENTRANCE AT WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL ON MARCH 10, 
Although the congregation in Westminster Cathedral on March 10 numbered 7000, many of the 
throng of Roman Catholics gathered to welcome home the newly-cfeated English Cardinal had to 
remain outside. Cardinal Griffin made his solemn entry, preceded by the red hat and pallium 
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ILLUSTRATED 
PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MONTGOMERY, AFTER RECEIVING THE \ j 
FREEDOM OF HASTINGS ON MARCH I0, IN THE LIFE- ii ? 
BOAT AT THE WINKLE CLUB 
The ceremony on board the Hastings lifeboat, drawn up in the 
street for the occasion, when the Field-Marshal was made a \ 
member of the Winkle Club, into which he was initiated by 
local fishermen. 


SPEAKING ON 

WHERE HE WAS INTRODUCED BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN AT 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE. 

“That great world citizen,” as Mr. Truman described him on this occasion, 

made one of the great speeches of his career in the simple setting of a small 

Mr. Churchill spoke for three-quarters of an hour, 

received 
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a. ee) 
(Left.) 
MR. CARL ‘WINTER. 
Has been appointed Direc- 
of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, it was 
announced on March 11. 
Mr. Winter was formerly 
Deputy Keeper of the De- 
partment of Engravings, 
Illustrations and Designs, 
and of Painting, at the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum. He_ succeeds 
. Louis C. G. Clarke. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR 

GEOFFREY MILES. 
To be Flag Officer Command- 
ing the Royal Indian Navy. 
He was formerly Captain of 
H.M.S. “Nelson” and Flag 
Officer -Commanding the 
Western Mediterranean Fleet. 
Hi ceeds Vice-Admiral 
John H. Godfrey, who on 
March 22 completes three 
\ years in the appointment. 
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NSE 7 aera 
(Left.) 
DR. F. W. LANCHESTER, 
F.R.S. 
Whose death was an- 
nounced on March 8 A 
pioneer motor-car designer, 
he is credited with having 
built the first English petrol 
\ automobile, 1895-96. In 
1899 he founded the Lan- 
chester Company, of which 
he was manager until 1904, 
and consultant engineer 
from 1904-14. 
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INITIATION CEREMONY. } 
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. SPEAKING IN THE PERSIAN PARLIAMENT BEFORE 
GOING TO MOSCOW: MR. QAWAM-ES-SULTANI, THE 
PERSIAN PREMIER. 
Prime Minister returned to Teheran from 
Moscow on March 11. He had been there to discuss the 
Soviet decision to keep Russian troops on in Northern 
Persia. He stated that any demands made contrary to 
4 2 the interests of Persia would not be accepted. On March 5 
a tremendous ovation. Marshal Stalin gave a State reception in his honour. 
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The Persian 
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CARDINAL GRIFFIN SEATED IN THE CATHEDRAL DURING THE “‘ RED HAT” CEREMONY. 
THE NEW CARDINAL IS THE YOUNGEST ONE WESTMINSTER HAS EVER HAD. 
bestowed on him by the Pope in Rome. He went in resplendent procession to the a Altar, 
where the red hat and pallium were placed. After the veneration of the sacred pallium, the 
Cardinal delivered his allocution, in which he deplored the state of world affairs to-day. 
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H.M.S. “NELSON” LEAVING PORTLAND FOR MANCEUVRES IN THE BAY OF BISCAY. 
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THE FAMOUS BATTLESHIP “‘ NELSON,” FLAGSHIP OF THE HOME FLEET, PASSING THROU THE CENTRAL 
OPENING OF THE GREAT BREAKWATER OF PORTLAND HARBOUR ON MARCH 7 TO TAKE PART IN THE FIRST 

POST-WAR MANCEUVRES OF THE FLEET 
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* BIRMINGHAM” ON HER WAY OUT OF PORTLAND HARBOUR 


THE Q100-TON CRUISER 
PLANNED TO TAKE PLACE #2N ROUTE TO GIBRALTAR. 


THE 5450-TON CRUISER “ DIADEM”™ AND (BACKGROUND) H.M.S. “‘ NELSON" LEAVING 
FOR THE MANCUVRES, 


PORTLAND WITH THE HOME FLEET FOR MANCEUVRES IN THE BAY OF BISCAY. 
The Home Fleet sailed from Portland Harbour on March 7 to take part in the first cheered the battleship on her way. The mancuvres were planned to include a 
peacetime naval manceuvres since 1939. The destroyers went out ahead, followed by “battle "’ between R.A.F. bombers and fighters and an “attack by submarines ; 
the veteran battleship H.M.S. “ Nelson,” in which Admiral Sir E. Neville Syfret, and it is reported that secret new radar equipment is being tried out under con- 
C.-in-C. Home Fleet, who is directing operations, is flying his flag, and after her a ditions of battle. After the manceuvres in the Bay of Biscay, H.M.S. “ Nelson” 
cruiser squadron. As the “ Nelson” passed the breakwater, the Marines’ band on | and her destroyer flotilla were expected to call at Lisbon and Gibraltar, while the 
board played “ Hearts of Oak" and “A Life on the Ocean Wave," and crowds cruisers “showed the flag" on a West Indies cruise. 
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GERMAN WAR SECRETS: A “BLACK” 


THE “‘ BLACK ’’ SEARCHLIGHT: AN INFRA-RED DEVICE WHICH 
ENABLES A NIGHT SNIPER TO SEE A TARGET 80 YARDS 
AWAY AS CLEARLY AS IN DAYLIGHT. 


GERMAN RADAR EQUIPMENT: AN AIRCRAFTMAN AT EARL’S 
COURT DEMONSTRATING APPARATUS FOR CONTROLLING 
AND DIRECTING THE FIRE OF ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS. 


A DEMONSTRATION OF GERMAN FIRE APPLIANCES AT N.F.S. LONDON REGIONAL H.Q.° 
AN ACETYLENE-CUTTING SET WHICH HAS NO EQUIVALENT IN OUR FIRE SERVICE. 


Secret German war equipment on exhibition in London has proved to be of the greatest 
interest. Following the exhibition of “German Aeronautical Developments" at the 
Science Museum, an exhibition of German war equipment was opened at Earl's Court on 
March 7 and German fire appliances were demonstrated at N.F.S. London Regional H.Q. 


recently. Perhaps the most interesting exhibit at Earl's Court is a * black” searchlight, 


A DEVELOPMENT OF A CAPTURED BRITISH RADAR DEVICE : 
RADAR EQUIPMENT USED IN AIRCRAFT TO DETECT HOSTILE 
MACHINES-——THE MIRROR MAY BE MOVED IN ANY DIRECTION. 
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SEARCHLIGHT AND OTHER DEVICES. 





USED FOR DIRECTING THE FIRE OF TANKS AT NIGHT: 
A GERMAN HALF-TRACK FITTED WITH AN_ INFRA-RED 
TELESCOPE AND A 36-IN. “ BLACK’’ SEARCHLIGHT. 


USED BY THE LUFTWAFFE TO DIRECT PILOTS ON TO PIN- 
POINT TARGETS: A RADAR BEAM SYSTEM WHICH WAS 
COUNTERED BY JAMMING FROM BRITISH STATIONS. 


PART OF THE EQUIPMENT CARRIED ON A GERMAN EMERGENCY FIRE TENDER: A PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC CIRCULAR SAW BEING DEMONSTRATED BY BRITISH FIREMEN IN LONDON, 


used by snipers at night or to locate enemy tanks in darkness. The searchlight sends out a 
beam of infra-red rays, invisible to the eye, which lights up the ground to a maximum distance 
of 800 yards when viewed through a special telescope. The radar Beam system for keeping 
a pilot on his course was used to direct aircraft on to a pin-point target, but jamming by 
our own radar caused the German airmen to lose confidence in the system. 
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PARIS AFTER THE HEAVIEST SNOWFALL 
FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS. 


. 5 
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iY i NOTRE DAME HALF-VEILED IN : , SREAT CATHEDRAL FROM 

aoe oad 4 \\ THE SEINE EMBANKMENT IN THE RECENT SNOWSTORM WHICH TRANSFIGURED PARIS 

wt PARIS TRANSFORMED BY SNOW: THE ARC DU CARROUSEL AND A STATUE IN THE 
‘\ TUILERIES GARDENS AFTER THE WORST SNOWSTORM IN PARIS FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS. 
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y INSPIRED BY BEAUTY AND UNDETERRED BY COLD: AN ARTIST RECORDING THE WINTRY j , SKI-ING IN MONTMARTRE: AN UNUSUAL PICTURE OF ONE OF THE STEEP STRELTS Ns 
\ \ 


SCENE IN MONTMARTRE NEAR THE GREAT DOME OF SACRE-C@UR, a, LEADING DOWN FROM SACRE-CQ@UR, DURING RECENT SNOWFALLS IN PARIS. 
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In France, as in England, March came in with snow and Paris had its heaviest fall Montmartre skis were for a while the most practical means of getting about, and on 
for sixty-seven years. Snow fell steadily for twenty-four hours to a depth of 16 ins the slopes surrounding the city ski-ing competitions were organised. The weight of 
and the city was transformed for a while into a visual paradise. Transport became snow which fell has been estimated at 800,000 tons, and its cost to the city is stated 
a considerable problem and, as one of the pictures shows, in the steep streets of | to be about £14,000. The thaw, however, soon followed. 
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EXETER PHCNIX; THE AGA KHAN’S DIAMOND 
JUBILEE; OLD MEMORIES AND A NEW AWARD. 





EXETER CATHEDRAL, 

. THE RUINS 
THE E TER OF TO-MORROW? A MODEL LAY-OUT FOR THE CITY NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE TOWN CAUSED BY THE 
PLANNING INSTITUTE. THE CATHEDRAL CAN BE SEEN, LEFT CENTRE, AND THE RAILWAY STATION, RIGHT. BLITZ. (LEFT) 


In May 1942 Exeter was one of the cities selected by the Germans for a “‘ Baedeker”’ raid. After the raid great areas of it ST. MARY MAJOR 
were reduced to ruins. Exeter has now produced a plan for rebuilding and the model lay-out by Mr. William Sharp, President CHURCH, WHICH 
of the Town Planning Institute, was recently shown at the Town Planning Exhibition, which was opened. at Suffolk Street. eh ee ins 
S.W.1, by Mr. Fred Marshall, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. In_ particular, it is IT IS PROPOSED 
hoped to increase the dignity and beauty of the Cathedral’s setting by judicious clearances. TO REMOVE. 
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BALANCING HIS WEIGHT—17 ST. 54 LBS.—IN DIAMONDS : THE “ SILVER STAR,” A NEW AWARD FOR THE 
THE AGA KHAN CELEBRATING HIS DIAMOND JUBILEE. PURCHASED AT A RECENT SALE FOR £8200 : “ THE MADONNA AND BEST BRITISH FILM, ACTOR AND ACTRESS. 
On March 10, the Aga Khan, the lineal descendant of the Prophet CHILD,” BY BARTOLOMEO MONTAGNA (1450-1523). This statuette of Cynosura, the nymph who personifies 
and the leader of the Ismaili sect, celebrated his Diamond Jubilee Formerly the property of the late Violet," Lady Melchett, the fine “Madonna and the Pole Star, is to become an award of British Film 
in a unique ceremony. At the Brabourne Stadium, Bombay, he Child with Donor,” shown above, was the subject of brisk bidding at Sotheby’s merit. Three replicas of it in silver will be awarded 
was weighed against diamonds. Industrial diamonds and brilliants on March 6, and was eventually secured by Sir Thomas Merton. The Donor in the annually by the “ Daily Mail,” one for the best British 
were used, and the fund, which has been subscribed by the Ismailis, picture has been identified as Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua. Vasari says film of the year, one for the best performance by an actor 
will be devoted to the welfare of the community in India. Montagna was a pupil of Mantegna, but this is now contested. in a British film, and another for the best actress. 





A MODEL OF THE {1,000,000 MEMORIAL TO CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS TO BE ERECTED 
IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC IN THE FORM OF A CROSS A MILE LONG, = i eae eo 
The model we show above, and which is on exhibition at the Royo! Institute of British Architects, " ae he «ee 
in Portland Place, is the winning design of a competition sponsored by the American Republics in OLD ST. ALBANS: THE FLEU Me : ‘ 
i928, It is by Mr. J. L. Gleave, now the head of the Architectural School in Edinburgh College of aati adl NS: THE FLEUR DE LYS INN AND OLD HOUSES IN FRENCH ROW, TO BE 
Art. It is in the form of a cross and at its centre is a shrine in which Columbus’s bones will rest PRESERVED BY THE CITY COUNCIL, KING JOHN OF FRANCE WAS HELD CAPTIVE IN AN 
and which will have a beacon light on top. EARLIER RUILDING HERE AFTER POITIERS. 
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NEWS OF 
TO-DAY IN PICTURES. 


THE FOUNDER OF A DYNASTY: 
YESTERDAY AND 


THE TOMB, IN THE CATHEDRAL OF UPSALA, OF KING GUSTAV VASA (FOUNDER OF THE VASA DYNASTY IN SWEDEN) 


THE REMAINS OF KING GUSTAV VASA, THE HISTORIC SUBJECT OF A 
AND OF HIS TWO WIVES, WITH THE ARMS OF THE THREE FAMILIES ON THE WALL BEHIND THE SARCOPHAGUS. 


RECENT SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, EXHIBITED IN UPSALA CATHEDRAL. 


King Gustav Vasa, founder of the Vasa dynasty in Sweden, died in Stockholm on September 29, 1560, 
and was buried in the Cathedral of Upsala with his two wives, Katarina of Sachsen-Lauenbure 
and Margareta Leijonhufvud, in December of that year. Owing to deterioration of the copper 
sarcophagus and the coffins it contained, a restoration recently became necessary, and opportunity 
was taken for a scientific research of the remains of this historic Swedish ruler, undertaken by 


NAVY DIVERS RECOVERING A FORTUNE IN SILVER PESOS, DUMPED IN MANILA 
BAY BY THE FILIPINO GOVERNMENT TO SAVE IT FROM THE JAPS. 
In 1942 agents of the Filipino Government secretly dumped a huge fortune of 17,000,000 silver 
pesos to the bottom of Manila Bay, off Corregidor, to prevent the Japanese invaders seizing the 
money. Recently, divers of the U.S. Navy an to salvage the fortune, and are reported already 
to have recove' 2,000,000 pesos. 


THE “ BRISTOL FREIGHTER,” ONE OF A NUMBER OF BRITISH POST-WAR CIVIL AIRCRAFT : 
A BASIC DESIGN WHICH IS CONVERTIBLE FOR PASSENGERS OR CARGO. 
Economy in operation is the keynote of the aircraft which, designed by the Bristol Aeroplane Cempany, 
is to be in two forms in Britain’s post-war civil flying plans—the Freighter” as a cage 
aircraft, and the “ Wayfarer” for the carrying of passengers. The operating cost is said to 
lid. per passenger mile. 


fessor Martin Olsson with the assistance of Dr. Eva Bergman and Dr. Torsten Lenk, whose 
findings have been published. Before the reinterment of the bodies in restored coffins and sarco- 
phagus, the remains of King Gustav Vasa were exhibited in the cathedral, some 7000 members of 
the public filing past the coffin in the light of candles and to the music of the cathedral organ. 
e@ crypt in which the sarcophagus rests bears the arms of the King and of his two wives 








THE BURNED-OUT MEDICAL STORE ON BOARD THE ‘‘ QUEEN ELIZABETH,” SCENE 
OF THE MYSTERIOUS FIRE OF MARCH 8, WHICH IS UNDER INVESTIGATION. 
Suspected sabotage led to a close investigation of the fire which broke out on board the world’s 
largest liner, the “Queen Elizabeth,” in Southampton Docks on March 8. Dr. J. B. Firth, 
director of the Home Office forensic science laboratory, is conducting the investigation, with the 
assistance of C.1.D. officers. The fire originated in the medical store of the ship’s isolation hospital, 
and enquiries were concentrated on the possibility of the key having been used by a stranger. 


i “ee 


RADAK-CONTROLLED ‘‘ STRATOSPHERE CANNON DESIGNED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR POSSIBLE DEFENCE AGAINST 3000-M.P.H. ATOMIC ROCKETS OF THE FUTURE. 
This battery of four 4°7-in. “ stratosphere cannon,” designed in the United States, is controlled by 
radar operating through an electronic “brain.” The weapons fire a SO-lb. shell more than 
12 mi‘es into the sky, the projectile being fired by a separate propellant cartridge. These cannon 
are the U.S. Army’s principal hope against atomic rockets of the future 
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TOPICAL NEWS ITEMS: PICTURES OF CURRENT INTEREST. 


THE CLOSED SPANISH FRONTIER: FRENCH PEOPLE EN ROUTE TO TANGIER CROSS THE 


OVER THE INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE AT IRUN INTO SPAIN. 
In view of the French attitude to General Franco and the decision to close the frontier with Spain 
on February 28, the Spanish Government forestalled such action by themselves closing the frontier on 
the previous day. French people are still permitted to cross into Spain if they are travelling to 
Lisbon or Tangier, or making the return journey, but no one is permitted to enter or leave Spain 
itself. On March 4 a statement on Spain by the Governments of France, the United Kingdom and 


ie 


‘ 


WALCHEREN DRY AGAIN: A LANDSCAPE NEAR MIDDELBURG SHOWING TRE WHICH HAVE 
BEEN KILLED BY THEIR SUBMERSION IN SALT WATER FOR A YEAR. 


The work of repairing the Walcheren dykes, which were breached in order to dislodge German troops 

covering the approaches to Antwerp, has been completed and the land is once more being reclaimed from 

the sea. On February 26 the inhabitants of Middelburg held a festival for the workmen - “y on this 

task to celebrate the completion of the dykes. British material has been used in the work. The land has 
been under salt water for a year, and the trees have been killed by their long submersion. 


ro FLAGSHIP FOR “ OPERATION CROSSROADS "THE ATOMIC-BOMB TESTS—AFTER 
DISTINGUISHED WAR SERVICE IN THE PACIFIC: THE U.S.S. “ MT. MCKINLEY.” 
The first of the atomic-bomb tests has been arranged for May 15 and will take place in the Bikini 
Atoll group in the Pacific. Elsewhere in this issue we reproduce a drawing showing the way in which 
radio-controlled aircraft will be used to record the full effects of the explosion. Here we show the 
Japanese cruiser “ Sakawa," which was commissioned in 1944 but was never in action. She has been 


BARRIER TO A FULL AND CLOSE ASSOCIATION OF SPAIN WITH THE ALLIED POWERS: 
GENERAL FRANCO ADDRESSING NEWLY-PROMOJED STAFF OFFICERS. 
the United States was issued which declared “It is agreed that so long as General Franco continues 
in control of Spain the Spanish people cannot anticipate full and cordial association with those nations 
of the world which have, by common effort, brought defeat to German Nazism and Italian Fascism.” 
General Franco relies chiefly on the Army for support in resisting this pressure and on his people’s 
dislike of foreign interference in Spanish affairs. 


A JAPAN CRUISER NEVER IN ACTION BUT TO BE ATOM-BOMBED IN MAY: 
THE 10,000-TON *‘ SAKAWA,”’ WHICH WAS COMMISSIONED IN 1944 AND HAS BEEN 
SELECTED FOR THE ‘“‘ GUINEA-PIG’ FLEET AT BIKINI ATOLL. 


A FLOATING HEADQUARTERS FOR OBSERVERS OF THE ATOMIC-BOMB TESTS IN THE 
PACIFIC: THE U.S.S. “ BLUE RIDGE," WHICH IS NOW BASED IN SHANGHAI. 

selected to be one of the “guinea-pig” ships which will be bombed to provide information on the 
destructive effect of atomic bombs when used yee warships. The U.S.S. “‘ Mt. McKinley,” a radio- 
and radar-equipped Fleet Auxiliary, will be the flagship of the naval force at the tests. and the U.S.S 
Blue Ridge” will be headquarters for observers. 
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DUTCH MASTERPIECES FROM A LOAN 


“‘THE DOCTOR'S VISIT ”’ ; 


(Lent by 


“THE INTERIOR OF ST. ODULPHUS CHURCH, ASSENDELFT” ; 
Mr. W. E. Duits.) 


BY PIETER JANSZ SAENREDAM (1597-1665). 
(Lent by Mr. W. E. Duits.) 


a / es 


“RIVER SCENE WITH SHIPPING ’’; BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1665). 
(Lent by Sir Francis Cook, Bart., and the Trustees of the Cook Collection.) 





** WOODED LANDSCAPE ON THE RHINE IN HOLLAND ’’; BY PHILIPS DE KONINCK (1619-1688). 


(Lent by Mr. W. E. Duits.) 


The exhibition of Dutch Masters, from which our illustrations are drawn, has been 
arranged by the Lord Mayor of Bristol's European Relief Committee to raise money 
for the ‘“ Help Holland Fund" and also to promote closer cultural relations between 
Holland and Great Britain. The opening of the exhibition was arranged for March 14, 
with the opening ceremony to be performed by the Burgomaster of Arnhem. The 
place of the exhibition is the Red Lodge, Park Row, Bristol, in an annexe to the 
headquarters of the Bristol Savages, in which there are what are described as some 
of the most beautiful sixteenth-century rooms in England—a fitting setting for the 
excellent pictures which have been collected for the occasion. The pictures, which 
with one or two earlier exceptions date from the seventeenth century, the Golden 
Age of Dutch Art, have all been lent for the occasion, and include some masterpieces. 
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EXHIBITION AT BRISTOL. 


“RABBITS IN A LANDSCAPE "’; BY PAULUS POTTER (1625-1654). 
(Lent by Sir Francis Cook, Bart., and the Trustees of the Cook Collection.) 


BY JAN STEEN (1626-1679). 


BY JAN VAN GOYEN 
Duits.) 


“DUTCH SCENE WITH WINDMILL " ; (1596-1665). 


(Lent by Mr. W. E. 


“ DRAMATIC LANDSCAPE *'; BY HERCULES SEGHERS (1590-1640). 
(Lent by Mr. W. E. Tquits.) 


His Majesty has lent three fine pictures from the Buckingham Palace Collection : Pieter 
de Hooch's * The Card Players"; Jan Steen’s ‘The Morning Toilet ''; and Gerard 
Ter Borch's “ The Letter."’ Glasgow Art Gallery has sent Rembrandt's ‘‘A Man in 
Armour,"’ which was at one time in Sir Joshua Reynolds's collection, and two Heads 
by Frans Hals. The pictures, which number in all thirty-one, include besides those 
reproduced above, a Lucas Van Leyden (‘* The Card Players"), two Ter Borch 
portraits, two Jacob Ruisdael landscapes, a Wouwerman, a Cuyp of three children 
with some sheep, a fine church interior by Emanuel de Witte, a portrait by Cornelis 
de Vos, and a Metsu picture of “A Man and a Woman at Wine."" The exhibition 
has been largely initiated by Professor C. M. Macinnes and the pictures collected 
by Mr. A. HM: Addison, of Messrs. Frost and Read, the art dealers. 
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HOUSES MADE AND “LAID” IN ABOUT TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 
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" PORTABLE MOULD, WITH WORKMEN ADJUSTING PIPES TO PUMP IN LIQUID CONCRETE. 





HOW TO “LAY” A HOUSE IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS: THE MACHINE, A GIANT TRANS- § 





\ THE NEXT STAGE: THE WALL-MOULDS HAVING BEEN FILLED, THE ROOF IS POURED 
" 


iy ON AND SPREAD. NOTE THE STEEL REINFORCING MATERIAL. a“ 








\ THE HUGE HOUSE-LAYING MACHINE, THE ~ TOURNALAYER,” BEING LOWERFD 
; TO THE MOULD IN A DEMONSTRATION BEFORE A TEXAS CROWD. 


\ ON 








































































































\) TWENTY-FOUR HOURS AFTER “ LAYING": THE HUGE MACHINE LIFTING THE HOUSE 
| 30'-oO” a \ OFF THE MOULD (LEFT) BEFORE TRANSPORTING IT TO THE SITE. 
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\ THE PLAN OF THE HOUSE THAT IS BUILT IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS, SHOWING r \ THE COMPLETED HOUSE: ITS MAIN STRUCTURE “‘ LAID" IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 

" THE LAY-OUT AND SIZE OF THE ROOMS. \ { BY THE “ TOURNALAYER”™ AND DEPOSITED BY IT ON ITS PERMANENT SITE. 

C cctmeasiaiiensiinanaiaemeniniinianaiial Cs ssuneuetenaeemnsentneneeneeent eaten eanteteaeaseieasteeapenseanannaneanainsniae iit Y Kw Wa 
Our pictures show a new American house-making device in action. The machine, which completed concrete shell of the house off the interior mould and moves off to the 
is called a " Tournalayer,"’ after its developer, Mr. R. G. Letourneau, of Peoria, Illinois, is | desired site. Here it again lowers itself—somewhat after the manner of a hen—and again 
said to “lay " a house in twenty-four hours. It is, in effect, a giant mould on wheels. raises itself, leaving the shell in situ and only requiring the attentions of carpenters, plasterers, 
It works from a base-factory, where it is lowered on to an interior mould. Liquid concrete glaziers, painters and electricians to convert it into a ready-made home. It is said that a 
is poured in and allowed to set for twenty-four hours. After this the machine lifts the | complete plant of this nature is being erected in Texas for the mass-production of houses. @ 
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600-VOLT FISH: EXPERIMENTS WITH THE ELECTRIC EEL. 


THE FISH WHICH CAN SUPPLY ITS OWN ELECTRIC LIGHT: A SOUTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC EEL, WITH A DEMONSTRATOR SHOWING THE LIMITS OF THE ELECTRIC AREA. 
(INSET.) DIAGRAM OF THE ELECTRIC EEL: THE ELECTRIC ORGANS LIE IN THE CROSS-HATCHED AREA. 


¥ 


THE ELECTRIC EEL IN AN EXPERIMENTAL TROUGH SUPPLYING THROUGH THE ALUMINIUM ELECTRODES THE CURRENT NECESSARY TO ILLUMINATE THE NEON BULBS 


IN THE FOREGROUND: A SCENE DURING RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN THE BRONX ZOO, NEW YORK CITY. 


ingenious manner in which | and Brazil's Department of Public Health, in experiménts expected to be of 
the New York Zoological Society had arranged for a specimen of the South | great value in the study of the human nervous system. These eels some- 
American Electric Eel (Electrophorus electricus) to operate a loud-speaker and to times attain the length of 8 ft. The head and body take up only about a sixth 
light up the electric sign above its tank. Our pictures on this page show some of the total length, the remainder being electric tissue and swimming muscle 
aspects of a recent series of experiments into the electric powers of this re- Each cell in the electric tissue has about 0°14 volts, which the eel can discharge 
markable fish. Eight specimens have been co-operating, docilely, it is said, with | at will, making a total voltage of about 600 volts—enough to light up 200 neon 
scientists from Columbia University, Johns Hopkins, New York's City College bulbs. The wattage runs as high as 200 and the maximum amperage is about |! 


In our issue of January 12 we gave a picture of the 
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THE EARLY CUCKOO. 


HE voice of the cuckoo has already been heard this year. According to a letter in 
the daily Press, it was recorded during the last week in February. This may be 
but it has sometimes transpired that the voices of many early cuckoos have been 
It is a good thing 
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true, 
shown, on closer investigation, to be those of boys calling to each other. 
to confirm a cuckoo call with the indisputable evidence of the bird. 

‘* Hunt the Cuckoo,” whether the bird itself or its song, is an age-old pastime, though 
the motive may vary. The enthusiasm for noting the first arrivals is probably derived 
less from the pleasure of renewing old acquaintances than from the fact that they herald 
the return of warmer days, and the end of the winter ills and depression. Certainly it is 
a very old enthusiasm, antedating written history, for our folklore contains many references 
to the migration of birds. We have, for example, the “Cuckoo penners” of Somerset 
and the “* wise men of Gotham,” who, to prolong the summer, tried to prevent the cuckoos 
from setting Off to their winter quarters. This mistaking of effect for cause may have 
given rise to the very old saying that ‘ fools only hedge the cuckoos in.” Incidentally, 
it may be noted that birds which normally migrate have been kept in captivity in this 
country over the winter without any apparent ill-effect. And, indeed, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that bird migration is independent of the prevailing climatic conditions. 
Rather is it a movement strictly to the calendar, dependent on a deeply-rooted rhythm 
which may have derived its original impulse from changes in population and food supply. 

In the main, migraticn movements are more regular than the seasons ; nature calendars 
have been prepared, in which they and other periodic natural events are used to mark 
the passage of time. Sayings such as: “‘ Cuckoo oats and woodcock hay, Make a farmer 
run away,” indicate not so much a mistake on the part of the birds as local abnormality 
in weather conditions. 

But there are exceptions to this clockwork regularity. Enthusiasts for finding early 
arrivals may be misled, but they are not always mistaken. There are authentic records 
of the appearance of the cuckoo in this country long before the date on which it is generally 
to be expected. The earliest accepted by the authors of “ The Handbook of British 
Birds ” was in Devon on March 10, 1884. The next recorded appearance on this date 
was in 1938, in Wilts. Up to March 27 the cases are few enough to get special mention, 
There are only fourteen between 1903 and 1938, and from scattered localities mainly in 
the southern counties. It is not 
until the second week in April that 
cuckoos become common enough 
to cease to have any value as news 
in the daily Press. The difference 
between the values of this ‘“ shower ” 
and the few scattered “ raindrops ”’ 
which preceded it, and the regularity 
of its appearance, is emphasised by 
the fact that certain days — for 
example, April 19 in Sussex—are 
known as ‘“ Cuckoo-Days,” or 
‘ Crowk’s Day”’ north of the border. 

Cuckoos do not provide the 
only exception to the rule. One of 
our earliest arrivals, the chiff-chaff, 
appears in numbers in the third 
week of April, but a_ straggler 
has been recorded as early as 
February 13. A nightingale was 
identified on March 29, although 
mass arrivals are not expected until 
the end of April or early in May. 

Irregularities are found in times 
of departure as well as in arrival. 
They are less noticeable for at least 
two reasons. In the autumn fewer 
birds advertise their presence by 
song than in the spring, and as 
most people are less willing to 
observe signs of the end of summer 
than signs of its beginning, we are 
inclined to ignore the departure of 
birds. Can these exceptions be 
explained in any way ? 

I happened to read lately the 
story of a pair of swifts which 
attracted attention by remaining 
in a locality from which all their 
contpanions had disappeared some 
time previously. Swifts are usually 
clear of this country by the end 
of August, though stragglers have 
Leen recorded as late as December 21. The observer was curious, and on investigation 
found that the pair were still feeding a nestful of youngsters. Further inquiry revealed 
that the first family had been lost and that the parents had set about the rearing of a second 
brood. They carried on with their task until the young birds were able to look after 
themselves and then hurried away. The tragedy of these swifts is the experience of many 
birds. I know a garden in which a pair of chaffinches have reared a family with success 
only twice in five years, even with all the gardener’s efforts to protect them against cats. 
In some species there may, in the normal breeding season, be a fair margin of time 
allowed for such contingencies ; it would at least be a provision not without some importance 
in survival. But species which arrive late and leave early, or have long incubation and 
fledgling periods, must, if they are to succeed in raising a family, delay their departure, 
if the normal routine has been broken by mishap. 

Another contributory cause may be abnormal conditions in local food supplies. The 
presence of plenty may entice an odd bird or two to linger after their companions have 
gone, and shortage may encourage them to hurry on ahead. It is less easy to find proof 
for this factor in those birds in which migration is an old-established habit, but its effect 
may be deduced from the example of the waxwing, in which it appears to be the primary 
cause of sporadic movement. 

The rebellion by the few against the routine controlling the majority is in itself a factor 
which should be considered, Birds have personalities; some of them are outstanding 
individualists, 

In a flock of hens it is usually the same bird which is in the front to be fed. The study 
of any group of animals in the wild, be it seals on the Isle of Rona by Fraser Darling, or 
robins by David Lack, shows this individuality. Robins, as a whole, are aggressive against 
an invader of their territory, but in the odd one this characteristic is developed to an 
unusual degree. 

Such personality is strikingly obvious in the starling. Its initiative and versatility, 
its adaptability and resourcefulness, have formed the subject of a wide literature and are 
responsible for the very rapid spread of this species within living memory. Were starlings 
long-distance migrants, it is probable that through sheer individualism their times of 
arrival and departure would be even more erratic than is the case in the birds already 


UNLOVABLE PERSONALITY. 
MUST BE PLACED 
THIS PICTURE OF A YOUNG 


WITH AN 
SUMMER, 


A BIRD 
HERALDING 


discussed, 
It would appear then that there is more in the arrival of the early cuckoo than the 


mere recording of the event. It points to the fact that in this bird, as in all other animals, 
including the human species, there are exceptional individuals, famous or infamous 
personalities, who illustrate the extremes of one character or another. These records in 
the daily Press are a tribute to the fact that some members of migratory species have got 
out of the common groove in which the vast majority move. J. D. Macpvona co, B.Sc. 
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AGAINST THE JOY WITH WHICH WE HEAR 
ITS BLATANTLY PARASITICAL HABITS, 
CUCKOO 
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WORDS AND WAYS BEFORE THE WAR. 


HERE is something cynically disturbing in the opening and the closing paragraphs. 
taken together, of Kathleen Freeman’s most useful survey of the causes of the 
Second World War and the hopes for a lasting peace, as seen in the utterances of world 
leaders, politicians and publicists between 1917 and 1944. Introducing ‘“Wuat Trey 
SAID AT THE Time” (Muller; 15s.), Miss Freeman writes: “ This book . is an 
attempt to show, by means of actual words spoken at the time, how, in spite of all the 





” efforts of men of good will, and in spite of the desire of the majority of people for peace, 


a second world war broke out twenty-one years after the end of the first. > Ber 
concluding sentence is: ‘‘ Peace had come at last ’—to which every student of current 
affairs will doubtless attach a question-mark. 

If anything could ensure a satisfactory answer it would be the universal acceptance 
of the moral underlying this compilation. It was a heavy task Miss Freeman set 
herself, but it was manifestly worth while: all who are concerned with the future well- 
being of their country should be grateful to her for what she has done to enable them 
the better to assess men and motives. Here we have professed desires, emphatic 
promises, idealistic goals. And we see how far they fell short: how evil men deceived 
others, and perhaps themselves; how good men failed, if gloriously; and how many 
reacted to circumstances. The book is more than timely: it is a warning from the past, 
a beacon for the future. 

How far newspapers influence public opinion in such matters must remain a debatable 
point. Miss Freeman indirectly shows how people can be led to take a certain line by 
slogans and prejudices cleverly applied. H. Wilson Harris, in his biography of that 
great journalist “‘ J. A. SpenpER” (Cassell; 12s. 6d.), clearly implies that such a man, 
through his leader columns, carries weight and exerts influence among statesmen. 
Spender lived and worked in an era and an atmosphere which were alike conducive to 
outstanding journalism. He served the Westminster Gazette throughout the whole period 
of its existence as an evening paper. For over twenty-six of those thirty years he was 
editor. Save for holidays and other rare occasions he wrote the leading article day by 
day, allowing himself seventy-five minutes for the 1200 words. How eagerly that 
article was read by men of all parties is made very clear, for, as a contemporary said on 
one occasion, the Westminster was the one journal in London which sold on its leaders. 
It will astonish many to learn that 
at the beginning of the century 
Spender gave Winston Churchill 
suggestions for his speeches. And 
Lady Oxford has left it on record 
that her husband was never satis- 
fied about any important step he 


was taking until it had _ the 
approval of Lord Crewe—and 
J. A. Spender. So one might 
continue, quoting chapter and 


verse to show how great and 
dependable a man this anonymous 
journalist was. It is a worthy 
tribute from a friend who himself 
is editor and writer. 

A biography such as this cannot 
fail to be a social history of the 
period in some degree That is also 
what Esmé Wingfield-Stratford’s 
reminiscences are in fuller detail. 
“‘ BEFORE THE LAMPS WENT Out” 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 12s. 6d.) 
is a delightful picture of Victorian 
and Edwardian England, of Eton 
and Cambridge, of Oscar Browning 
and Rupert Brooke, of the London 
School of Economics when Mrs. 
Sidney Webb exercised an_ all- 
pervading influence behind the 
scenes. Much of it will make 
strange reading to the modern 
generation. But even they must 
envy the peace that lapped about 
those early years—that age whose 
secure prosperity, it seemed, could 
not fail to go on and on to the 
end of time ! 

Frank Eyre boldly says that 
rivers are not to be known from 
books. In “ EncuiisH RIVERS AND 
Cana.s” (Collins ; 4s. 6d.), in which 
he collaborates with Charles Had- 
field, he asserts that “ rivers are living things and to know them intimately you must live 
with them, go with them on their voyaging and see the places they visit, and best of all 
these places are those which can only be reached by water . little wooded islands in 
midstream ; shingly beaches beneath overhanging banks ; backwaters, or mortlakes, made 
by the river cutting across the head of one of its great meanders.”” It wil! be seen at 
once that he is an enthusiast. If rivers are not to be known from books he certainly 
does the next best thing and makes his readers want to go and find one, follow its course, 
discover its beginnings, check his descriptions and confirm his historical associations. 
The authors are cautious in their opinions on the future of our canals. But it is the 
rivers that make this a delightful book, for in the hands of the author they call to the 
reader to visit them. : 

It was the invasion of railways that brought to an end the halcyon period of great 
canal projects in 1825. Arthur Elton's book, “ British Rattways” (Collins; 4s. 6d.), 
is, therefore, an admirable companion to the preceding book. We learn that by the 
eighteen-twenties transport difficulties had become intolerable in industrial Britain. ‘‘ The 
only possible answer was the steam railway.” The inclusion of the word “steam” is 
imperative ; for though we are prone to regard railways as the product of George 
Stephenson and his locomotive, Mr. Elton shows that they existed long before Stephenson’s 
day. The waggons were drawn by horses, and there was one in South Wales which used 
waggons propelled by sails. Moreover, * Stephenson comes relatively late in the list of 
pioneers. Trevithick, Murray and Blenkinsop, Hedley and MHackworth, Chapman, 
Brunton (who made two locomotives in 1813 which pushed themselves along with 
mechanical legs), Stewart, and Swainson all made more or less successful engines before 
Stephenson's first was put to work, at the Killingsworth Colliery, near Newcastle, in 1814.” 
We have travelled far from the waggon with flanged wooden wheels that linked the 
Durham mines to the Tyne and the coast or brought stone from Combe Down quarries 
to the city of Bath about 1730. We have had the “ Coronation Scot,” the “ Cheltenham 
Flier,” and their present-day prototypes, to say nothing of electrification and the 
Underground. By 1939 Britain had one of the fastest and densest railway services in 
the world; and Mr. Elton enables us to realise how this came about. 

Boris Sokoloff does much the same kind of thing in “* Penicicun " (Allen and Unwin ; 
7s. 6d.), in which he tells the story of Sir Alexander Fleming's now world-famous accidental 
discovery of the mould which caused colonies of bacteria to disappear, and of its sub- 
sequent mass production and application. What is not always realised is that for ten 
years “deep silence” covered his discovery, and the writer relates how Dr. Fleming 
and Dr. Harold Raistrick, of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
vainly approached colleagues with the plea: ‘ Would you like to try our discovery on a few 
patients of yours?" The whole story is most fascinating. W. R. Catvert 
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For over half a century 
STATE ERPRESS 555 
have maintained their 
reputation as the best 
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Why have the new Armstrong Siddeley motor cars 


jumped straight into the lead amongst post-war 
productions? Very largely because the technicians 
responsible for so brilliant an achievement as the 
‘Lancaster’ bomber have turned their unique abilities 
to motor car design, approaching the whole problem 
from an entirely fresh angle. And so the post-war Arm- 
strong Siddeleys are the most talked-of motor cars to- 


day . . . indeed a new conception in British motoring. 


ARMSTRONG - SIDDELEY 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY. Branch of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co. Ltd. 
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QUEEN CAROLINE 
OF BRUNSWICK 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


| (National Portrait Gallery) 













HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


by 
In her veins flowed royal blood, giving her the queenly 
distinction that commands loyalty. And similarly, in 
Highland Queen “Grand Liqueur’’ there are choice 
spirits, skilfully blended to give this sovereign Whisky 
that distinction of flavour which will claim your allegiance 
from the first sip. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
Distillers 
LEITH - SCOTLAND 


— 














“After what I saw ‘out there’ 


no other tyre 


will really satisfy me now” 
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Coal Tar Soap 


IDEAL FOR TOILET & NURSERY 
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The PERIHEL Mixray Sunlamp, combining the twin rays of 
Infra-red and Ultra-violet in a scientific duplication of pure 
sunshine to heal and to maintain health, is now available for the 
home treatment of rheumatism, sciatica and nervous disorders 
(on production of a doctor’s certificate). Price £23 18 0 


For Infra-red treatment only, ask for details of the PIRA 
Table Model,- which incorporates the 600-watt non-glowing 
element. Price £11 2 0 





Write for illustrated leaflet and the address of your nearest Perihel dealer to Dept. L.N. 


PERIHEL LTD., 17-19, EDGE STREET, LONDON,W.8 
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but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
| and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
_ results. They also recommend Forhans 
| Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
| astringent. See your dentist regularly. 





* Based on 
clinical 











FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 





Photo: Walter Stoneman, London 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


writes: 


** The Royal Cancer Hospital is doing work 
of which the Nation should be proud. 
Ie is fighting this fell disease — trying to 
establish its cause and discover a cure— 
rn beds for patients and keeping 
those who are inoperable free from pain. 
If those who have contemplated, even for 
an instant, the possibility of being one day 
themselves in the clutch of cancer, subscribe 
to the fund, the present difficulty of raising 
sufficient money to continue the work 
should be easily overcome."’ 


Please send a Gilt to the Treasurer 


The Royal 


Cancer 
Hospital 


(FREE) 








FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 





























She moderbitrealment 
Colds 
xX 


VAP 


~A Drop on your Handkerchief 
Like many other good things 
Vapex had to make way for 
more imperatively urgent needs. 
Throughout the war pharma- 
ceutical work of national im- 
portance has taken and must take 
first place. Normal conditions 
will bring a return of Vapex 









» 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 
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LFRED BERRY 
is an example of 
the old regular soldier 
finding his place in the 





chemical industry. Hts 
working career illus- | 
trates a characteristic 


of chemical manufac- 


Waitt 


ture—how one chemical | 


can be used as the base 





foravarietyofproducts. | 
A native of Stowupland 





Mr. Berry served 7 


Painted by J. Kynnersley Kirby. 
years in the Suffolk 


Regiment before entering anitro-cellulose works in1913. Asan Army reservist 


sa ete ed le 


he rejoined his regiment on the outbreak of war in 1914, was wounded 
- and made prisoner at Le Cateau. On repatriation in 1919 he went 
back to his old job. In that year the factory, which till then had been 
using nitro-cellulose as the base for explosives, turned over to making 
it into a range of lacquers and finishes needed by the furniture and 
leather trades and particularly by the expanding motor-car industry. 
The development of cellulose lacquers, which dried in minutes, were 
waterproof and could be made hard or flexible, was an important 
step towards the production of the popular-priced car, for which the 


demand was then beginning. During the war Mr. Berry’s work was 





extended to take in many secret products of 


direct military use. As a charge hand in his old 
YACHT, CRUISER or ENGINE 


factory he had the satisfaction of knowing that his 














efforts helped the Royal Navy, the Army, and the 
JOHN I. THORNYCROFT & CO.,. LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.! 


Royal Air Force in which his two boys GES. SAT CTmE: Designers and builders of High-speed Naval Craft, Motor Yachts, Motor Boats and Marine Engines 
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Good work ... Good whisky 
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Born 1620—still going strong 
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